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DECORATIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

E show in this number 
pen drawings taken from 
pthe decorations done last 
summer in the New York 
Academy of Music, by a 
firm of Italian artists, 
not long established in 
this city. From these 
designs a general and 
clear idea of the style 
adopted, and of its ad- 
mirable use, may be obtained, and besides, they are 
a good subject for study, being original composi- 
tions of real merit, and classically treated in every 
detail. The plates illustrate the principal pieces of 
ornamentation and some of the allegorical groups, 
and we hope that the artist and the student will 
be sufficiently inspired by it to see for themselves 
what we have not been able to sketch, and what 
we cannot explain in writing, namely, the practi- 
cal application and the effects of the colors. 

The style of the whole decorative work in 
question is the modern Italian Renaissance, a re- 
generation of that of the fifteenth century, en- 
riched by novel effects, by new fancies, and a 
brilliant palette, without detracting from its clas- 
sicism. This new Renaissance does not count more 
than twenty-five years of life, and it originated in 
the great schools of Florence, Bologna, and Rome, 
whence came the best masters of the regenerated 
style and the best pu- 
pils. Among the former, 
Lodi, Baldancoli, Per- 
icci and Grassi, have 
executed the beautiful 
decorations ordered by 
the government, by the 
cities, and by corpora- 
tions, soon after the 
political resurrection of 
Italy. Among the sec- 
ond there are a great 
many who, imitating 
their colleagues of the 
olden times, have al- 
ready emigrated, as it 
is shown by the fact 
that the new Italian 
style of decoration is 
established in France, 
and is getting a foot- 
hold in Germany, Eng- 
land, and America. 
There is a good and 
plausible reason for the 
successful intrusion; 
that is, because the true 
art is one, and one alone; 
and also because the 
intelligent eye tires 
very quickly of things 
frivolous, or lacking in 
common sense. 

With all our prog- 
ress, so much admired 
by every other nation, 
we are yet wanting a 

school of decoration worthy of the name, and that, 
too, in the very face of the fact that we do more 
decorative work in the city of New York than is 
done in the entire kingdom of Italy. We have 
thousands and thousands of so-called painters, and 
very few decorators, and the lack of proper in- 
struction is further shown in the inability of our 
designers to properly use the palette, while our 
workmen do not understand the* designs. Artistic 
decoration cannot be done by stencil, and if we 
want good decorators, we must create for our stu- 
dents a good school, with plenty of good material 
for study. The schools now existing are well at- 
tended, but when a finished decorator is wanted 
he must be hunted up with a lantern. Where is 
the fault ? In the study and in the practice, with 
a proper foundation, and with continuous applica- 
tion, a young man may always secure success, but 
he must not hope to reach it by following the ad- 
vice of the lovers of monstrosities and frivolities. 
A would be decorator must apply himself to the 
classic Italian style exclusively, because, when he 
knows enough of it, he will be able to cope with 
any French, Oriental, and the others, while the 
study of these others will never insure a proper 
understanding of the Italian. 

After its reconstruction in the winter of 1867-68, 
subsequent to the great fire, the Academy was left 
to itself, decorated as it was at the time, and it is 
easily imagined how the painting, originally gray, 
looked black and dirty. The renewing was there- 
fore a necessity long recognized by the stockhold- 
ers, who finally appropriated the sum of $50,000 for 
a general overhauling, interior and exterior. A 



competition was declared open for designs suitable 
to the decorative requirements of the building with 
the specifications, and, notwithstanding the poor 
prospect of moderate profits, the best decorative 
firms of this and other cities went earnestly to work, 
sending to Mr. Jackson, the architect in charge, an 
avalanche of drawings, sketches and plans. Some 
time passed before the final meeting of the com- 
mittee, but at last it was held about the middle of 
July, and, after careful examination, the sketches 
of the firm Paltrinieri, Yelmoni & Vallosio were 
selected, and the contract was given to these gen- 
tlemen, with an agreement to finish the auditorium 
by the first day of September. The building of the 
scaffold required ten days, practically leaving a 
month at the utmost for the completion of the big 
undertaking; but at the stipulated time the work 
was done to the satisfaction of all concerned, and 
eight days later the great auditorium was free from 
timber, and the decorations were fully exposed to 
view. 

Predominant colors in the theatre proper are 
maroon and red, light yellow and gold, in shades 
perfectly harmonized, while they form a strong and 
warm intonation, absolutely necessary as an effec- 
tive background to the rich dresses and jewels of 
the audience. 

The disposition of the ceiling design is excel- 
lent, and in reality it gives to the already large 
hall an appearance of lightness, vastness and ele- 
vation by far superior to reality; it seems that 
from the cove the whole ceiling is rising gradually 
to the center of the dome, rendered very light and 




DECORATION OVER .THE^PROSCENIUil ARCH, ACADEMY OF MUSIC . 

airy by a sky tint, where are painted in bright 
colors four symbolical figures, of heroic size, repre- 
senting Tragedy, Comedy, Music, and Dance, sepa- 
rated one from the other by trophies allegorical of 
the four subjects. 

The dome is framed in painting, and from this 
point hangs a canopy cut up into twenty panels, 
round-edged at the lower end, beautifully designed 
and colored, and symmetrically arranged in three 
sections forming a square, open at the proscenium 
side. The ground color of these panels is a cream 
yellow, with a blue band around, and a gold 
fringe at the bottom, each one being separated by 
a longitudinal cut, through which protrudes a red 
lining, clasped to the panels by jewels. The three 
center panels of the sections are painted with flow- 
ers and fancy ornamentations, so as to frame the 
three portrait-medallions of Verdi, Rossini, and 
Ballini ; while the rest, rich also with flowers and 
various ornaments, contain musical trophies, and 
celebrated names like Goldoni, the reformer of the 
Italian theatre, Victor Hugo, Longfellow, Moore, 
the Irish bard, GoSthe, and Tennyson. The three 
sections of the square are joined together by two 
cartouches painted in relief as frames to the por- 
traits of Shakespeare and Alfleri, the great Italian 
tragic poet, and the four corners are filled in by 
four ornamental crests in painted gold. The can- 
opy appears again in both sides of the proscenium 
arch, with three panels bearing the portraits of 
Wagner and Mozart, and the name of Cimarosa, 
Donizetti, Meyerbeer, and Gounod, and over them, 
in a sky enclosed by an openwork ornamentation 
supporting large vases of flowers,- is finely painted 



a group of cupids, one of which symbolizes the 
Genius of Music amusing the world. A large deco- 
rative panel with a symbolical cameo in the center 
is painted in relief over the stage opening, which 
is framed very effectively. 

The proscenium front is only architecturally 
decorated, for the purpose of giving strength to 
the large arch. 

In the cove is painted in relief imitation a 
broad foliage, and, under it, all the wall is covered 
by a damasked tapestry, painted red. The decora- 
tions of the boxes and of the gallery ceilings are 
fully in character with the rest, while the delicate 
cream tint and the heavy gilding of the galleries 
and proscenium box fronts stand out prominently 
-on the red background of the upholstery, and of 
the walls, without disturbing the general harmony. 
Probably a captious critic may find some faults 
or errors ; but if fault or error exist, it is well de- 
serving of excuse ; first, because in bulk the whole 
work is highly creditable, and, secondly, because a 
work of such magnitude and of such style would 
have needed a time much longer for its execution 
to the highest perfection. To form an idea of the 
vastness of the place, and of the amount of work, 
attention may be called to the fact that the figures 
of the dome are 9 feet high, and that every panel 
of the canopy would decorate richly the ceiling of 
an ordinary room. 

A view of the auditorium from the dress circle, 
or from the boxes of the first tier, is very pleasing 
and satisfactory to the eye, and the good impression 
iucreases materially by paying all due attention to 
the details, and to the 
harmony reigning ev- 
erywhere. 

To the ladies 1 par- 
lor belongs the other 
drawing with figures. 
The center of the ceil- 
ing is occupied by a 
group representing a 
young girl in an at- 
tempt to defend herself 
from the arrows of Love, 
while she does not per- 
ceive that a little as- 
sistant is trying to fly 
away with her covering 
■veil. This medallion is 
flanked by two circles 
of decorative openwork, 
and two panels in bril- 
liant colors are pointed 
at both ends of the 
ceiling, with decorative 
fairies playing with 
birds, butterflies, mir- 
rors and peacock feath- 
ers. In this work is 
equally apparent the 
product of a rich pal- 
ette, and of the skillful 
imposting of colors used 
in the Renaissance of 
the good Italian school 
of to-day. 

It follows in the 
same style the decora- 
ration of the vestibule 
ceiling, but it is done with such a perfection, and 
with such a marvelous skill and technique, that 
everybody must admire it. This work alone is well 
worthy of a visit to the Academy, and any deco- 
rative painter will find a good deal to study in the 
magnificent border or frieze running around the 
ceiling, and painted with great care in gold imita- 
tion on a green velvet ground. An expert cannot 
find a stroke of the artist's pencil without a good 
reason in the whole ceiling, and certainly that 
kind of painting must require an amount of ability 
and of time, and, consequently, of expense. 

Decorations of less importance, but equally 
well done, may also be seen in the directors' room, 
the walls of which are painted in oil, in imitation 
of a tapestry with silvery effects. Festoons of 
flowers and borders decorate the ceilings of the 
lobbies, the walls of which are papered. 

The contracting firm, Paltrinieri, Yelmoni & 
Vallosio, are deservedly complimented by the 
directors of the Academy for the faithful fulfill- 
ment of their contracts ; and we know, besides, 
that they have done more decorative work than 
what was called for by the sketches originally 
presented and accepted. 

We must praise, before closing this article, the 
directors of the Academy for their resolution to 
favor nobody but the most worthy among the 
competitors. When true competition for artistic 
work of any kind is well established in this coun- 
try, and the amount appropriated for the intended 
work is made known to all, then we will be able 
to see our artistic progress, as everybody must do 
his best, and leave aside bad, inartistic expedients. 
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